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VARIATIONS IN THE INFORMAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS OF 20 HIGH 
SCHOOLS, THE SOURCES OF THESE VARIATIONS, AND THE EFFECTS OF 
SUCH VARIATIONS ON THE ACADEMIC ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR OF 
STUDENTS WERE STUDIED. TWO RELATED ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS RECEIVED MAJOR RESEARCH EMPHASIS — Cl) 

THE CHARACTERISTIC GLOBAL DEMANDS, FEATURES, AND EMPHASES OF 
THE SCHOOL IN TERMS OF RELATIONSHIPS AMONG STUDENTS AND 
BETWEEN STUDENTS AND STAFF, AND (2) THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
ADOLESCENT PEER GROUPS EITHER REWARD ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE OR 
VALUE SOCIAL AND ANTISCHOOL ACTIVITIES. THE SAMPLE CONSISTED 
OF 20,345 STUDENTS, 1,029 TEACHERS, AND 20 PRINCIPALS. ALL 
THREE GROUPS COMPLETED SELF-ADMIN I STEREO QUESTIONNAIRES . IN 
ADDITION, STUDENTS WERE GIVEN TWO TESTS FROM PROJECT TALENT 
< FLANAGAN AND OTHERS, 1964) TO MEASURE APTITUDE FOJ? ABSTRACT 
REASONING AND ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS. OTHER DATA WERE 
GATHERED FROM PERMANENT STUDENT RECORDS, INCLUDING IQ, GRADE 
POINT AVERAGE IN ENGLISH, AND ABSENTEEISM. OBTAINED FROM THE 
DATA GATHERING EXERCISE WERE MEASURES FOR THREE OTHER CLASSES 
OF VARIABLES— Cl) VARIOUS DIMENSIONS OF SCHOOL CLIMATE AND 
ENVIRONMENT, (2) THE PERSONAL, ACADEMIC BEHAVIORAL, STUDENT 
ATTRIBUTES OF COLLEGE PREPARATION, PERSONAL VALUES ON 
INTELLECTUALISM AND ACHIEVEMENT, AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN 
MATHEMATICS AND ENGLISH, AND (3) SUCH PERSONAL AND BACKGROUND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS AS SEX, MENTAL APTITUDE. YEAR IN 
SCHOOL? AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS. THE LATTER CLASS OF 
VARIABLES WAS VIEWED AS A CLASS OP MEDIATING LINKS BETWEEN 
THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT AND THE INDIVIDUAL’S ACADEMIC 
BEHAVIOR. A SPECIAL STATISTICAL PROCEDURE WAS USED TO 
ESTABLISH A NUMBER OF RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE CLASSES OF 
VARIABLES. A CONCOMITANT SEARCH WAS UNDERTAKEN TO IDENTIFY 
POTENTIAL SOURCES OF SCHOOL CLIMATE VARIATIONS, AND FINDINGS 
OF THIS EFFORT WERE {FOR THE MOST P ART) NEGATIVE, BUT STILL 
SIGNIFICANT. A SECONDARY FOCUS OF THE OVERALL RESEARCH WAS AN 
EXPLORATORY ANALYSIS OF ACADEMIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NEGRO 
AND WHITE STUDENTS IN PREDOMINATELY WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS. (JH) 
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Chapter I 

PROBLEM OF THE RESEARCH 



Introduction 



In 1932 Willard Waller published his classic study on the sociology of the 
school which was developed around the theme that the echool is not only a formal 



organisation but alsu a uiiuiatuire informal society which exerts important in- 



fluence on the behavior of its clients* *■ 



As noted by Bidwell (1965) in an excellent review of Waller's work. Waller 
viewed the cohesive teachers group as one of the most important components of the 
school society* He felt that teachers, as a result of their common professional 
backgrounds and perspectives, typically form a tightly-knit and distinctive sub- 
culture . 



Waller posited a second and equally important component of the informal 
society of the school— the student peer group* This he saw as the product of 
compulsory mass education pulling into the school socially homogeneous cohorts 
of children from a neighborhood or community. Given the fact that students par- 
ticipate in school as a way of life with almost total personal involvement, he 
argued it is inevitable that the students also form a social system having sev- 
eral interrelated components: a distinctive subculture with identifiable norms 

and values; an age-graded status system involving a network of peer prestige 
based on certain personal attributes and performances; and a social structure or 
pattern of association involving two basic role types- -leaders and follcwers. 



He emphasized that there was a great divergence in the values and interests 
of students versus teachers, leading to conflict and hostility in the relations 
between school staffs and their adolescent clients. He argued that this conflict 
further solidified each group, with teachers continually attempting to maintain 
order and motivation through official authority and the student peer group unit- 
ing in response to these demands and attempting to avoid or deflect them. 



As stressed by Bidwell (1965, p. 9 mj , Waller viewed the consequence of 
this basic conflict as a tenuous control by teachers over the behavior of stu- 
dents, with the control being modified by the strength of the student social 
system- 



Since Waller *8 work, a voluminous amount of material has been written on 
the adolescent peer group--a phenomenon which has been given a variety of names 
such as "adolescent society," "youth culture,” "youth society," and "adolescent 



1. 



Four extensive syntheses of existing knowledge on the environmental factors 
of educational institutions which are related to the academic and social behavio: 
of students have recently been developed by Bidwell (1965), Boocock (1966), Kirk 
(1965), and Lavin (1965). The authors are indebted to these sources for signifi- 
cant portions of the research cited in this report. 
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subculture" — and its influences on the behavior of adolescents both in and 
outside of schools. 

Although, there are different explanations regarding the source and per- 
sistence of a youth culture in American society, there tends to be agreement 
am ong social scientists on two related points. First, there exists in our so- 
ciety a youth culture which is distinctive from the^adult society (Gottlieb and 
Ramsey, 1964, pp. 29-33, and Boocock, 1965, p. 27).' # 

Secondly, the peer group is a potent force in shaping the attitudes of in- 
dividual students toward school, as well as their educational aopirations and 
achievement. 

A position held by some scientists concerned with the study of youth in 
school settings is that adolescents actually comprise a semi- independent social 
system which has several interrelated components: a culture consisting of norms, 

values, and customs; a status system, which ranks its members according to cer- 
tain performances and attributes; and a social structure or pattern of inter- 
action which is instrumental in shaping the content of the culture.^ This ado- 
lescent society is seen as the product of rapid technological change character- 
istic of modern industrialized society— change which has widened the gap between 
generations, making parental knowledge outdated and rendering the family incapable 
of adequately socializing the child (Coleman, 1961, p. 2). Thus modern industrial 
society has, by extending the period of training necessary for a child to take his 
place in the community, established the school as a primary socializing agency. 

The school is an institution which controls an ever increasing amount of the 
child's time and assumes more and more responsibility for developing conformity not 
only with the norms of scholastic achievement but with a much wider range of social 
behavior as well. However, in this connection, the larger adult society is faced 
with a problem: students often reject many of rhese norms— especially scholastic 

nor^s — cr fail to achieve with respect to them. Coleman's explanation (1961) of 
the teen-ager's lack of interest in education or outright rejection of scholastic 
norms is that these adolescent societies focus interests on matters far removed 
from education. That is, these adolescent systems 9 with a meaningful set of 
sanctions to impose, often direct the flow of participants’ energies into activ- 
ities which conflict with educational goals. 



2 

As indicated by Boocock (1965, p. 27), these terms are used interchangeably 
by writers, and the phenomenon to which they refer has been considered by social 
scientists at several different levels of generality ranging from the small 
friendship cliques in schools to a distinct youth society at the national level 
with its own recognizable "state of life". Regarding the amount of published 
literature on youth, Jahoda and Warren (1965, p. 138) report "... the number of 
publications on adolescent behaviour recorded in the Psychological Abstracts has 
almost trebled since 1930 in absolute terms and, relative to the overall number 
of publications, more or less doubled." 

3 

One must hasten to add, however, that there is some controversy on this 
point among researchers. This controversy will be discussed in some detail in 
the following chapter. 

\he works of Gordon (1957) and Coleman (1961) represent the prototype of 
this position. 
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The Present Investigation 



The primary intent of the research reported here is to determine the extent 
to which the educational and social environments or "climates** (as perceived by 
students and staffs) of twenty high schools vary, to assess the consequences of 
such variations on the academic behavior of individual students, and to isolate 
some of the sources of these variations. In investigating the variations in 
these climates, greatest emphasis is placed on two different but related aspects 

~~ — — ° — — *»- ux uic aciioois. me nrsc is tne character- 

istic global demands, features or emphases of the school, both in terms of re- 
lationships among students and between students and staff. The second is the 
adolescent peer group in each school, dealing with the extent to which these 
groups reward academic excellence or value social and anti-school activities. 



This research is a further development of The Adolescent Society (Coleman, 
1961) and takes as its starting point the results reported by Coleman in that 
provocative work. A number of important ideas about tlie sources of variations 
in high school social systems and their effects upon the academic attitudes and 
behavior of students emerged from Coleman's research on ten midwestern high 
schools, but many of the ideas lack adequate substantiation, and important ques- 
tions remain unanswered. 5 The most important of these are, of course, those 
which have direct implications for educational policy. As the school comes to 
play a larger and larger role, both in the adolescent's life and in the national 
economy, it is especially urgent for our society to have knowledge in this area. 



The study has a second purpose, one which was not part of the original 
design--yet one which is of critical concern to social scientists .ivolved in 
educational research and to practicing professional educators. This is the cru- 
cial problem of the academic behavior of Negroes relative to chat of whites in 
desegregated school settings. Specifically, the objective of this phase of the 
larger study ij< to isolate specific factors in the school milieu which are linked 
witn personal variables to influence the academic performance, educational aspi- 
rations, and intellectual orientations of Negro and white students in desegre-* 
gated high schools. Ihis phase of the project involves the use of all the small 
number Ox Negroes in the high schools under investigation and a sample of white 
students who are individually matched with the Negroes within school on a number 
of personal and social background variables. Given the dearth undoui vocal in- 
formation about the academic behavior of Negro students in desegregated schools 
iXatz , 1964) and the fact thtt data are availab" by race in the twenty schools. 



an opportunity is provided to make some contribut ion in an area of current social 
concern. 0 



These questions will be discussed in the next chapter when Coleman's work 
is discussed in detail. 



The expansion of the original study to include this new topic came about 
in the summer of 1965 when the authors realized there was a sufficient number of 
Negro students in the schools to permit comparison with whites, if the two groups 
were matched on a number of relevant factors* Consequently, application was made 
to the Office of Education in June, 1965, for an extension of time and additional 
funds to proceed with the analysis and include the results as part of the present 
report. O.E. extended the deadline from January 31, 1966, until December 31, 
1966, and made available additional funds for this addendum. 
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Chapter II 

RELATED LITERATURE AND UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS 



Introduction 



This chapter presents a f estirn^ nf selected research relevant , either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the purposes of the present study. After reviewing the 
literature, two general questions will be posed dealing with problems which ear- 
lier research has left unsolved and toward which the present study is directed. 

Before undertaking this critique of the literature, some comments seem ap- 
propriate concerning the general strategies of social scientists engaged in're- 
search in educational institutions. They have tended to direct a great deal of 
their attention toward one of two problems: 

(1) ad hoc descriptive studies of the relations between participants 
in such institutions. 

(2) correlational studies between individual level attributes of 
students or teachers in which the classroom merely provides a 
convenient setting to obtain data on large numbers of subjects 
with a minimum of effort and financial cost. This line of re- 
search activity has ignored a most promising research strategy-- 
that of contextual analysis which consists of relating charac- 
teristics of the individual' 8 social environment to a charac- 
teristic of the individual (Coleman, 1958). (The research pre- 
sented in this report represents an attempt to systematically 
employ such a strategy®) 



In short, despite the fact that a monumental amount of material has been 
written on many aspects of the school environment and the performance of stu- 
dents, there is a paucity of carefully documented and consolidated findings on 
the dimensions of the school environment which are related to what and how much 
students of varying social backgrounds learn. * 



The literature presented below deals with research in two bread areas of 
8cho» i organization which have an effect on the academic behavior 2 of individual 
studrv * from varying social and racial backgrounds-- the social organization of 
the classroom and the school as a whole. 3 



Shis is a conclusion shared by Bidwell (1965) and Boocock (1966) in their 
comprehensive reviews of the literature. 

2 

In this context “behavior" is used in a broad sense to include attitudes, 
perceptions, values- orientations, and aspirations* as well as overt performance. 

3 

The reader may question this concern with research at the classroom level 
since the study is conducted at the school or global level. Furthermore, as 
noted by Boocock (1966, p, 18), the classroom and school levels could have in- 
consistent effects on the achievement of students. Such a proposition would 
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Review of the Literature 



a. Classroom Effects on Academic Behavior of Students 

Boocock (1966, p. 40) concludes that this is the area where carefully de- 
signed research producing consistent findings is most difficult to obtain* No- 
where is this more true than in studies of "teacher effectiveness.** For ex- 
nrjip 1 £ j Msdlsy and Mitzcl (1963) , reviewing ths rssesrch in this side conclude 
that there is almost a total lack of positive findings between numerous different 
measures of teacher effectiveness and student achievement. They suggest that 
such negative results are a consequence of inadequately designed research and 
failure to clearly specify what type of performance is to be investigated. 

A few studies indicate that such factors as type of undergraduate training 
which teachers receive are relevant to high school students' test performances 
in science (Anderson, 1950). Two other studies (Cogan, 1958-59; and Hell, 

Powell, and Feifer, 1960) suggest that, there are important teacher personality 
correlates of student productivity at both the elementary and junior high levels. 
It should be noted that these two investigations controlled for student person- 
ality variables, something which was seldom done in the research cited by Medley 
and Mitzel® 

Cogan* s work on junior high school students justifies some discussion since 
it is one of the more rigorous studies conducted in this area* He posited three 
different categories of teachers' behavior as affecting the amounts of required 
and student- initiated work. Using student ratings to classify teachers' be- 
havior, he found a strong positive correlation between students 5 performance and 
inclusive behavior which he defined as nurturant and warm toward students. On 
the second factor characterizing teachers' interpersonal relationships with stu- 
dents, he uncovered only inconclusive evidence that teachers’ preclusive be- 
havior (dominative, aggressive, aloof, and impatient) was negatively related to 
the completed work of students. Finally, he found a positive relationship be- 
tween an affectively neutral component of teachers' behavior which he termed 
conjunctive (ability to communicate with student, classroom management, and sub- 
ject matter competence) and student productivity. Concerning inter- school dif- 
ferences, he found that the component of teachers' behavior labeled "inclusive" 
was the best predictor of student performance. 

At the elementary school level, Bidweli (1965, p* 988) cites a study by 
Davidson and Long (1960-1961) showing that teacher warmth and understanding, as 
perceived by students, was positively related to students' self-esteem. 

Ryans (1960 and 1961) conducted research at the elementary and high school 
levels isolating the dimensions of teacher behavior which are relevant for thst 



not appear to be without merit. Nevertheless, the distinction between the two 
levels seems to be primarily one of level of abstraction. Stated differently, 
f it seems tenable to assume that variation in classroom effects on student per- 

I formance within schools is less than that between schools. For example, both 

I staff and student "recruitment" policies of schools tend to result in fairly 

| homogeneous teacher cadres and student bodies. Thus various dimensions of 

| "classroom" effects on learning tend to pervade the environment of the school 

$ and hence become "school" effects. 
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